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Vichy  France  under  Hitler* 

BY  DAVID  H.  POPPER 


JNTENSIFIED  discussion  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States  regarding  the  opening  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  land  front  in  Europe  focuses  attention  once 
more  on  the  situation  within  France.  Ever  since 
France’s  collapse  more  than  two  years  ago,  the 
French  people  have  lived  in  a  state  of  suspended 
political  and  economic  animation.  The  terms  of 
the  armistice  with  Germany,  signed  on  June  22, 
1940,  not  only  temporarily  destroyed  the  country’s 
military  power  but  also  fastened  an  onerous  grip 
on  its  financial  and  economic  resources.*  Yet  once 
the  French  had  recovered  from  the  initial  shock 
of  defeat,  they  attempted  within  the  limits  im¬ 
posed  by  the  armistice  to  prepare  for  the  task  of 
national  renaissance  after  the  war. 

This  Report  describes  political  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  France,  with  special  reference  to  that 
portion  of  the  country  which  is  not  directly  occu¬ 
pied  by  German  troops.  While  the  forces  of  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Gaulle  administer  a  large  share  of  the 
French  empire,  the  Petain  regime,  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  military  victors, 
exercises  governmental  authority  in  French  metro¬ 
politan  territory  as  well  as  over  many  French  colo¬ 
nial  possessions,  notably  North  Africa. 

OCCUPIED  AND  UNOCCUPIED  FRANCE 

The  occupied  area  of  France  includes  all  the 
territory  north  and  west  of  a  line  running  irregu¬ 
larly  from  the  Swiss  border  at  Geneva  to  a  point 
20  kilometers  east  of  Tours,  on  the  River  Loire, 
and  thence  tapers  toward  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in 
a  south  and  southwesterly  direction  to  embrace 
the  city  of  Bordeaux  and  the  entire  Atlantic  coast 
of  France.  In  this  territory  Germany,  under  the 
terms  of  the  armistice,  is  granted  all  the  rights  of 
an  occupying  power  except  for  local  administra¬ 
tion,  while  the  French  regime — which  may  trans¬ 
fer  the  seat  of  its  government  to  occupied  Paris  if 

•Mr.  Dyno  Lowenstein  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  furnish¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  the  material  utilized  in  this  Report. 

I.  See  E.  S.  Hediger,  “Nazi  Exploitation  of  Occupied  Europe," 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  June  i,  1942. 


it  so  desires — must  afford  all  necessary  facilities  to 
the  victors.  Vichy’s  sway  is  limited  to  south  central 
France,  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean  area, 
and  is  directly  controlled  in  many  respects  by  the 
German  and  Italian  commissions  supervising  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  armistice  and,  indirectly,  by  the 
German  secret  police.  The  Nazis,  moreover,  have 
established  two  zones  inter dites  (forbidden  zones), 
where  they  exercise  virtually  full  authority,  and  to 
and  from  which  travel  is  highly  restricted:  one  lies 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  country,  adjacent  to 
the  English  Channel,  including  the  departements 
of  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais  as  well  as  some  sur¬ 
rounding  territory;  this  section  contains  important 
coal,  textile  and  industrial  resources.  The  other 
begins  at  the  Swiss  frontier  in  the  Jura  near  Dole, 
includes  Dijon  and  Belfort,  and  extends  to  Rheims. 

While  Vichy  retains  power  over  45  per  cent  of 
metropolitan  France,  the  unoccupied  area  is  far 
less  important  in  terms  of  human  and  material 
resources  than  this  figure  would  indicate.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  districts  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,^ 
which  the  Nazis  now  treat  as  an  integral  part  of 
German  territory,  contain  the  bulk  of  French  iron 
ore,  much  of  its  steel  production  capacity,  many 
potash  mines,  the  oil  wells  of  Pechelbronn,  and 
sizeable  agricultural  areas.  In  its  entirety,  the  oc¬ 
cupied  region  includes  approximately:^ 

55%  of  France’s  land  area 

66%  of  the  cultivated  land 

67%  of  the  population 

80%  of  the  gainfully  occupied  population 

65%  of  the  industrial  workers 

74%  of  wheat  production 

70%  of  potato  production 

22%  of  the  horses 

65%  of  the  cows 

55%  of  the  pigs 

70%  of  milk  production 

28%  of  the  wine  output 

2.  Lorraine  has  become  Can  \Vestmar\  of  the  Reich,  while 
.Msace  has  been  incorporated  in  Baden.  In  March  1941  German 
law  was  introduced  in  the  two  provinces,  which  the  Nazis  arc 
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In  addition,  the  largest  production  centers  of  steel 
and  coal  and  all  the  variegated  industries  of  the 
Paris  area  and  the  north  are  in  occupied  France. 

By  strictly  limiting  and  controlling  all  forms  of 
traffic  and  intercourse  between  the  two  zones,  and 
by  retaining  perhaps  1,250,000  French  prisoners  of 
war,  the  Nazis  have  successfully  prevented  the 
restoration  of  normal  political  and  economic  ac¬ 
tivities  in  France.  From  the  outset  the  Vichy  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  hampered  by  the  ineffectiveness 
of  its  authority  in  the  occupied  area.  Under  the 
armistice,  moreover,  it  was  pledged  to  prohibit  the 
transfer  of  valuables  and  stocks  from  occupied  to 
nonoccupied  territory  or  abroad,  so  that  food  and 
materials  tend  to  be  drained  from  unoccupied  to 
occupied  France — some  to  find  their  way  in  the 
end  to  the  Reich  itself.”*'^ 

PfiTAIN’S  NATIONAL  REVOLUTION 

In  June  1940,  as  the  full  import  of  defeat  dawned 
on  the  French  government  which  had  moved  from 
Paris  to  Tours,  and  then  to  Bordeaux,  the  cabinet 
of  Paul  Reynaud  split  on  the  question  of  continu¬ 
ing  the  struggle  from  North  Africa  and,  on  the 
night  of  June  16,  Reynaud  submitted  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  Marshal  Retain,  then  Minister  of  War,  was 
asked  to  form  a  new  ministry — a  task  completed 
the  following  day,  with  Camille  Chautemps  as 
Deputy  Premier  and  Minister  of  State,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Weygand  as  Minister  of  Defense.  The  new 
Premier  at  once  requested  an  armistice  and,  within 
a  month,  had  wiped  out  the  Third  French  Repub¬ 
lic  and  laid  the  basis  for  his  own  regime. 

In  many  respects  the  Marshal,  revered  as  the 
hero  of  Verdun,  was  influenced  by  revulsion  from 
what  he  regarded  as  the  fatal  weaknesses  of  French 
democracy.  He  has  sought  to  introduce  in  France 
an  amalgam  of  fascist  authoritarianism  and  old 
French  monarchical  principles,  with  a  view  to 
building  a  sterner,  stronger  state  on  the  ruins  of 
the  materialism,  the  individualism,  the  collectivism, 
the  democratic  abuses  and  the  class  conflicts  of  the 
Republic.^  As  a  first  step,  the  Marshal  moved  to 
abrogate  by  legal  means  the  Constitution  of  1875 
which  had  established  the  Third  Republic.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  sitting  to¬ 
gether  at  Vichy  on  July  10  as  the  constituent  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  with  ostensible  consideration  for 

completely  “Germanizing”  by  a  ruthless  deportation  policy.  See 
lacques  Lorraine,  La  France  Allemande  (underground  pamphlet, 

1942). 

3.  Statistics  include  the  years  1937-40.  Compiled  from  Bulletin 
de  la  Statistique  Generale  de  la  France  (Vichy),  August  1941. 
4-5.  The  Economist  (London),  May  9,  1942,  p.  647. 

6.  For  Marshal  Pctain’s  views  on  the  vices  of  French  democ¬ 
racy,  see  his  statement  in  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris),  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1940.  Excerpts  were  reprinted  in  Foreign  Affairs 
(New  York),  April  1941,  pp.  670-72. 


the  prescribed  legal  procedure,  passed  by  a  vote  of 
569  to  80  a  “constitutional  law”  containing  but  one 
article : 

"The  National  Assembly  grants  all  power  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic,  under  the  authority  and 
the  signature  of  Marshal  Petain,  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
mulgation,  through  one  or  more  acts,  of  a  new  consti¬ 
tution  for  the  French  State.  This  constitution  shall 
guarantee  the  rights  of  labor,  family  and  fatherland? 

"It  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Nation  and  applied  by 
the  Assemblies  which  it  shall  create. 

"The  present  Constitutional  Law,  passed  and  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  National  Assembly,  shall  be  executed  as  a 
statute  of  the  State."^ 

Full  authority  thus  resides  in  the  hands  of  the 
Marshal,  subject  only  to  the  limitation — apparently 
forced  by  the  parliamentarians  upon  Pierre  Laval, 
the  government’s  representative — that  the  consti¬ 
tution  to  be  promulgated  by  Petain  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  national  plebiscite.  Although  a  com¬ 
mission  charged  with  drafting  a  new  constitution 
is  known  to  have  held  sessions  in  the  autumn  of 
1941,  presumably  to  consider  a  draft  drawn  up  by 
Joseph  Barthelemy,  Petain’s  Minister  of  Justice, 
the  Marshal  has  never  disclosed  the  results  of  its 
deliberations.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  stated  that 
the  constitution  will  not  go  into  effect  until  it  is 
submitted  to  the  people,  after  the  government  re¬ 
turns  to  Paris.^ 

“constitutional”  basis  of  petain  regime 

Meanwhile,  the  Marshal  has  regarded  his  newly 
won  authority  as  that  of  an  absolute  ruler,  and  has 
used  the  royal  plural  in  the  proclamation  of  a 
series  of  “constitutional  acts.”  Five  of  these  acts, 
issued  during  the  month  of  July  1940,  established 
the  authoritarian  framework  of  the  new  regime. 
In  the  first  the  Marshal  declared  that  “we  assume 
the  functions  of  Head  of  the  French  State,”  while 
provision  for  election  of  a  President  under  the 
constitution  of  1875  is  repealed.  A  second  act  con¬ 
fers  plenary  powers  on  the  Head  of  the  State,  with 
a  cabinet  chosen  by  and  responsible  to  him.  He  is 
to  exercise  legislative  powers  “until  the  formation 
of  new  Assemblies,”  and  thereafter  whenever  he 
may  decide  that  it  is  necessary  because  of  foreign 

7.  The  words  travail,  famille,  patrie,  embodied  in  the  second 
sentence  have  de  facto  replaced  the  old  republican  motto  liherte, 
egalite,  fraternite. 

8.  For  a  description  and  evaluation  of  the  proceedings  which 
led  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  see  Karl  Loewenstein,  “The  De¬ 
mise  of  the  French  Constitution  of  1875,”  American  Political 
Science  Review  (Menasha,  Wis.),  October  1940,  pp.  867-95; 
Robert  Kent  Gooch,  “The  Retain  Government  and  the  Vichy 
Regime,”  International  Conciliation  (New  York),  November 
1940,  pp.  375-84.  For  argument  that,  in  abolishing  “the  repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government,”  the  National  Assembly  violated  the 
1884  Constitution,  see  Rene  Cassin,  “Vichy  or  Free  France?” 
Foreign  Affairs,  October  1941,  pp.  102-12. 

9.  Sec  Marshal  Petain’s  speech  of  January  i,  1942;  The  New 
Yorh  Times,  January  2,  1942. 
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tension  or  grave  internal  crisis.  Like  the  American 
President,  he  combines  in  his  own  person  the 
ceremonial  functions  of  a  monarch,  such  as  recep¬ 
tion  of  foreign  envoys;  command  of  the  armed 
forces;  and  active  executive  power.  Unlike  the 
President,  however,  only  the  partial  restriction  on 
his  legislative  power,  and  a  stipulation  that  previ¬ 
ous  assent  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies  is  neces¬ 
sary  before  he  can  declare  war,  limit  his  authority 
— and  for  the  present  he  is  capable  of  altering  even 
these  stipulations  by  constitutional  act.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1941  the  Marshal  decided  to  appoint  a  National 
Council  representing  various  economic  and  social 
interests  to  advise  the  Head  of  the  State  on  matters 
submitted  for  its  examination.*®  This  body  has  not 
met  in  plenary  session,  but  committees  formed 
from  its  ranks  have  been  instructed  to  report  on 
specific  problems,  including  professional  organiza¬ 
tion,  regionalism,  municipal  government  and  a 
new  constitution.* ‘ 

The  third  constitutional  act  provided  that  the 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Third 
Republic  shall  continue  to  exist  p>ending  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Assemblies,  but  are  to  be  convened 
only  by  the  Head  of  the  State.  The  fourth  act, 
much  amended,  names  Petain’s  successor,  while 
the  fifth,  together  with  an  accompanying  decree, 
establishes  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  to  try  pub¬ 
lic  officials  for  all  classes  of  crimes  and  betrayal  of 
duty  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  their  func¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  all  persons  charged  with  offenses 
related  to  the  security  of  the  state.  Five  other  con¬ 
stitutional  acts,  subsequently  proclaimed  by  the 
Marshal,  outline  the  procedure  for  disqualifying 
Senators  and  Deputies;  require  all  high  officials 
to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Chief  of  State,  with  special 
legal  penalties  for  dereliction  in  duty;  and  pre¬ 
scribe  similar  oaths  for  army  personnel,  magis 
trates  and  civil  servants  of  all  kinds.* ^ 

Marshal  Petain  has  sought  to  give  substance  to 
this  framework  of  government  by  the  ideological 
content  of  his  “national  revolution.”  In  his  judg¬ 
ment  the  state  should  above  all  be  authoritarian 
and  hierarchical,  so  that  it  may  be  freed  of  group 
pressures  such  as  those  exerted  by  the  forces  of 
capital  and  labor,  and  should  be  permitted  to  work 
for  the  common  good.  The  republican  concepts 
of  liberty,  equality,  universal  suffrage  and  parlia- 
mentarianism  are  therefore  rejected;  duties  rather 
than  rights  are  stressed.  According  to  the  Mar¬ 
io.  Law  of  January  22,  1941.  Its  function  is  fixed  by  a  law 
and  decree  of  March  22,  1941. 

11-12.  Paul  Vaucher,  “The  ‘National  Revolution’  in  France,” 
Political  Science  Quarterly  (New  York),  March  1942,  pp.  8,  9. 
13.  For  English  texts,  see  Walter  H.  Mallory,  editor.  Political 
Handhool^^  of  the  World,  1942  (New  York,  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  1942),  pp.  66-70. 


shal’s  philosophy,  society  rests  neither  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  nor  the  state,  but  on  certain  groups  whose 
existence  he  regards  as  fundamental:  the  family, 
professions,  communes,  and  regions  or  provinces. 
The  state  is  held  to  be  no  more  than  the  organ  of 
national  consolidation  and  unity,  and  should  not 
encroach  on  the  legitimate  activities  of  these  groups 
except  to  see  that  they  are  subordinated  to  the 
common  good.  Such  liberty  as  exists  within  the 
national  revolutionary  state  is  based  on  selection 
of  the  elite  in  each  of  the  main  groups  of  the  com¬ 
munity  named  above.  The  Marshal’s  government 
is  determined  to  devote  the  fullest  attention  to  the 
education  of  youth,  so  as  to  reorient  the  political 
and  spiritual  life  of  France,  remedy  what  he  re¬ 
gards  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  degradation  of 
the  past,  and  restore  the  old  national  traditions. 
Efforts  are  to  be  made  to  improve  the  birth  rate 
and  protect  the  family. *“*  Economic  life,  too,  is  to 
be  altered,  through  a  more  “rational”  organization 
of  production  and  the  establishment  of  corporative 
economic  institutions.  The  new  French  economy 
is  to  be  integrated  with  the  continental  system  of 
production  and  exchange — so  that  the  country  will 
again  become  predominantly  agricultural,  with  the 
peasantry  as  its  social  base;  while  such  industry 
as  remains  will  stress  high-quality  production 
rather  than  mass  output.  Both  employer  and  work¬ 
er  are  to  be  guaranteed  equal  rights  to  secure  the 
livelihood  of  their  families.*’ 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  EFFECTING  NATIONAL  REVOLUTION 

The  system  of  administration  designed  to  carry 
out  this  blend  of  old  and  new  political  and  social 
concepts  has  hitherto  given  little  evidence  of 
originality.  Although  the  Third  Republic  was 
freely  criticized  for  the  instability  of  its  top  execu¬ 
tive  personnel  under  the  parliamentary  system,  the 
Vichy  government  itself,  by  constant  changes  of 
personnel  and  departmental  organization,  has  ac¬ 
tually  increased  political  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
Some  critics,  however,  concede  that  the  internal 
management  of  the  ministerial  departments  has 
been  somewhat  improved.*^  Except  in  certain  vil- 

14.  Family  allowances  have  been  preserved  and  the  rates,  vary¬ 
ing  with  the  number  of  children,  have  been  increased.  After 
much  debate  during  recent  years,  the  new  regime  has  adopted 
an  old-age  pension  system  for  workers  over  65.  A  worker  whose 
wife  docs  not  contribute  to  the  family  earnings  receives  a  special 
allowance  called  salaire  unique.  See  laws  of  February  15,  1941, 
March  14,  1941,  as  cited  in  Vaucher,  “The  ‘National  Revolu¬ 
tion’  in  France,”  p.  23. 

13.  For  exposition  of  the  above  principles,  sec  Expose  des 
Motifs  of  the  Government  Resolution  Intended  to  Amend  the 
Constitution  of  1875,  in  Gooch,  “The  Petain  Government  and 
the  Vichy  Regime,”  cited,  pp.  378-79;  Vaucher,  “The  ‘National 
Revolution’  in  France,”  cited;  and  Marshal  Petain’s  address  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  of  the  National  Council  charged  with  draft¬ 
ing  the  new  constitution,  July  8,  1941. 

16.  For  details,  sec  Vaucher,  “The  ‘National  Revolution’  in 
France,”  cited,  pp.  13  S. 
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lages,  where  prevailing  conservative  tendencies  seem 
to  offer  little  threat  to  the  regime,  representative 
institutions  in  other  administrative  units — towns, 
cities,  and  departements — have  been  suppressed,  be¬ 
ing  replaced  by  a  system  of  appointed  officials  and 
strong  centralization  under  which  many  mayors 
and  municipal  councils  have  been  dismissed  to 
crush  opposition.^^  At  the  same  time,  the  Marshal 
has  been  slowly  creating  a  system  of  large  admin¬ 
istrative  regions  reminiscent  of  the  pre-1789  French 
provinces.  Despite  the  difficulty  of  upsetting  the 
established  organization  by  departements  and  the 
possibility  that  larger  units  would  weaken  national 
unity,  Petain  in  1940  announced  a  plan  to  divide 
France  into  20  regions.*®  ’’  Notwithstanding  many 
obstacles  including  those  arising  from  abnormal 
conditions  in  the  occupied  and  prohibited  zones, 
elaboration  of  the  regional  system  is  making  pro¬ 
gress.  The  regional  prefects  of  both  occupied  and 
unoccupied  France  assembled  for  the  first  time  in 
Paris  on  July  6,  1942,  to  discuss  French  internal 
problems  with  Pierre  Laval.^° 

According  to  Marshal  Petain,  relatively  little  of 
the  “National  Revolution”  has  been  brought  to 
fruition  in  the  period  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.^*  So  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  mys¬ 
tical  and  rather  pathetic  appeals  of  the  Chief  of 
State  have  failed  to  strike  a  deep  responsive  chord 
among  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen.  Even  his 
supporters  follow  him  in  a  spirit  of  resignation 
rather  than  conviction.  Repressive  mechanisms  nec¬ 
essary  to  maintain  authority  have  come  to  the  fore. 
All  methods  of  public  expression  and  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  information  are  censored;  the  reception 
of  broadcasts  from  some  foreign  countries  is  forbid¬ 
den.  Legal  procedure  has  become  arbitrary,  rather 
than  equitable,  particularly  as  regards  those  accused 
by  the  government  of  Communist  sympathies.  Po¬ 
lice  forces  have  been  removed  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  municipalities  and  reorganized  under  inten- 
dants  de  police,  who  function  in  administrative  re¬ 
gions  independently  of  the  prefets  regionaux,  so  that 
the  police  is  essentially  under  national  control  and, 
as  in  totalitarian  regimes,  plays  a  political  role. 
While  no  official  political  party  has  attained  a  mon¬ 
opoly  of  power  under  the  Petain  government,  the 
Marshal  has  attempted  to  create  a  militant  group  of 
supporters  through  La  Legion  (the  Legion  of  War 
Veterans)  Members  of  the  political  opposition 

17.  On  the  departmental  system,  see  decrees  of  December  1940 
and  law  of  May  30,  1941;  law  of  November  2,  1940;  laws  of 
July  29  and  October  30,  1940.  On  municipal  government,  see 
law  of  November  17,  1940. 

18-19.  See  his  interview  in  Candide,  reprinted  in  the  New 
Yor/(  Herald  Tribune,  November  13,  1940. 

20.  The  New  Vorl{  Times,  July  7,  1942. 

21.  Speech  of  Marshal  Petain,  June  17,  1942. 


have  been  deprived  of  citizenship  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment,  while  their  property  has  been 
confiscated.  Freedom  of  assembly  and  association 
has  vanished.  Anglophiles,  Freemasons,  Commu¬ 
nists  and  Jews  are  subjected  to  persecution  along 
fascist  lines.  Anti-Semitic  legislation  of  growing 
severity  requires  Jews  to  identify  themselves,  bars 
them  from  the  exercise  of  an  increasing  number 
of  professions  and  occupations  including  the  pub¬ 
lic  services,  and  provides  for  liquidation  of  their 
properties. 

The  actual  authority  of  the  Marshal,  moreover, 
seems  to  have  decreased  considerably  since  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Pierre  Laval  to  power  as  “Chief  of  the 
Government”  on  April  14,  1942.^^  Although  the 
latter  has  made  frequent  protestations  of  loyalty 
to  his  chief,  and  the  Marshal  has  reiterated  his 
faith  in  his  subordinate,^"*  Laval  has  gradually  been 
bringing  strategic  government  services,  including 
the  police  and  the  information  and  propaganda 
services,  under  his  direct  supervision  or  that  of  his 
henchmen.  He  has  also  categorically  expressed 
his  hope  for  a  German  victory  and  a  British  de¬ 
feat^’ — a  position  emphatically  supported  in  his 
speech  of  June  22,  1942  urging  French  workers  to 
labor  in  German  factories  for  a  triumph  over 
communism,  in  return  for  which,  he  claimed. 
Hitler  would  presumably  free  for  work  in  France 
an  undisclosed  number  of  peasants  now  held  as 
prisoners  of  war.^^  The  Chief  of  the  Government 
later  revealed  that  only  5,000  of  the  1,250,000  or 
more  remaining  prisoners  would  be  released,  sup¬ 
posedly  after  the  total  of  French  workers  in  the 
Reich  reached  350,000,  or  more  than  twice  the  an¬ 
nounced  figure  at  the  beginning  of  July,  1942.^^ 
At  the  same  time,  Laval  has  called  for  recruits  for 
a  private  army  over  and  above  the  force  of  100,000 
permitted  France  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 
The  new  unit,  known  as  the  Tricolor  Legion,  has 
been  organized  to  fight  abroad  not  only  against 

22.  Sec  p.  126. 

23.  This  is  Laval’s  second  term  of  office  under  Petain.  From 
the  start  of  the  Vichy  Regime  he  served  as  Vice-Premier  and 
heir-apparent  to  the  Marshal.  His  tenure  was  abruptly  termi¬ 
nated  on  December  13,  1940  by  his  arrest  and  temporary  im¬ 
prisonment,  presumably  because  of  his  intrigues  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation  authorities.  German  pressure  is  believed  to  have 
secured  his  release.  Laval  was  succeeded  by  Admiral  Jean  Darlan, 
an  Anglophobe,  with  political  tendencies  akin  to  Petain’s.  Darlan 
is  still  Minister  of  Defense  and  legal  successor  to  the  Marshal. 

24.  See  speech  of  Marshal  Petain,  The  New  Yorl(  Times,  June 
12,  1942. 

25.  Roy  P.  Porter,  Uncensored  Trance  (New  York,  Dial  Press, 
1942),  chap.  2. 

26.  For  long  excerpts  from  this  speech,  see  Pour  la  Victoire 
(New  York),  June  27,  1942. 

27.  The  New  York,  Times,  July  7,  1942.  At  that  time,  Vichy 
estimates  stated  that  170,800  persons  from  France  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  Germany,  although  it  appeared  that  57,100  of  them 
were  foreigners. 
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communism  but  also  against  Anglo-Saxon  domina¬ 
tion— a  term  which  embraces  the  American  war 
edort. 

Thus  the  regime  of  Marshal  Petain — contrary 
to  the  supposition  that  it  was  resisting  Nazi  de¬ 
mands  to  the  limit  of  its  ability — appears  to  be 
gravitating  toward  a  policy  of  outright  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Germany.  As  it  does  so,  the  forces  in 
France  which  still  resist  this  policy  tend  to  be¬ 
come  more  tightly  knit,  even  as  they  are  driven  far¬ 
ther  underground.  The  fact  that  these  movements 
continue  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  many  French¬ 
men  indicates  that,  while  the  new  regime  may  be 
tolerated  because  there  seems  to  be  no  alternative 
at  the  moment,  large  sections  of  the  people  still 
feel  that  the  bases,  if  not  the  abuses,  of  the 
democratic  system  should  some  day  be  reestab¬ 
lished  in  their  country. 

POLITICAL  FORCES  IN  FRANCE 

SUPPORTERS  OF  PETAIN  REGIME 

Given  the  overriding  power  of  the  Nazis  in 
France,  the  unsettlement  of  the  times,  and  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  opinion  and  expression,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  exact  range  and  extent  of  support 
for  the  Petain  regime.  A  large  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  reacted  to  defeat,  national  collapse,  destruction 
of  accepted  values  and  institutions,  and — later — 
malnutrition  and  hardship  by  passively  and  more 
or  less  blindly  resting  its  faith  in  Petain.  Adherence 
to  the  new  government,  however,  appears  to  be 
anything  but  unreserved  and  enthusiastic.  Some 
regard  it  apathetically;  others  accept  it  as  a  stop¬ 
gap  to  fend  off  extreme  Nazi  demands  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  war;  only  a  few  have  been  re¬ 
ceptive  to  the  Marshal’s  pleas  for  support  of  his 
paternalistic  rule.  As  Pierre  Laval’s  power  has  in¬ 
creased,  Petain’s  backers  have  probably  been  as¬ 
sailed  by  growing  uncertainty  as  to  his  power  to 
resist  far-reaching  German  demands.  The  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  regime’s  base  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  almost  all  of  the  Vichy  officials  are  connected 
with  pre-war  anti-democratic  movements.  Even 
the  government  slogan.  Travail,  Famille,  Patrie,  is 
taken  from  the  Croix  de  Feu;  while  many  of  the 
Marshal’s  reforms  are  to  be  found  in  the  program 
of  the  French  monarchists.^*  The  Chief  of  State 
has  also  admitted  that  industrialists  and  monop¬ 
olists  have  profited  under  his  rule  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  to  modify  the  economic  process.^^  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  number  of  these  in- 

28.  For  examples,  see  Francois  de  la  Rocque,  The  Fiery  Cross 
(London,  Lovat  Dickson,  iq?6);  le  Comte  de  Paris,  Essai  stir  le 
gouvernement  de  demain  (Paris,  Flammarion,  1936),  especially 
pp.  91,  93,  245. 

29.  See  the  Marshal’s  address.  The  New  York.  Times,  August 
13,  1942. 


dividuals  lend  quiet  but  effective  assistance  to  the 
government. 

French  Legion  of  Veterans 

It  is  necessary,  moreover,  to  distinguish  between 
the  Marshal  as  an  individual  enjoying  great  per¬ 
sonal  prestige,  and  the  government,  which  is  otten 
held  in  but  slight  respect.  One  of  Petain’s  difficult 
problems  has  been  to  insure  that  decisions  made 
at  the  center  are  carried  out  by  local  authorities; 
and  repeated  purges  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
bureaucracy  have  not  yet  corrected  this  difficulty. 
Consequently,  the  government  has  resorted  to  the 
creation  of  special  organizations  designed  to  serve 
a  function  akin  to  that  of  the  militant  single-party 
groups  in  totalitarian  countries.  The  first  of  these, 
the  so-called  Groupes  de  Protection  (GP),  was  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  type  of  auxiliary  police  force  under 
the  direction  of  the  former  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Marcel  Peyrouton.  This  force  was  short-lived,  and 
disappeared  after  the  imprisonment  of  Laval  on 
December  13,  1940.  Its  functions  included  trackin; 
down  the  remnants  of  the  labor  movement  and 
checking  the  intrigue  of  the  outright  collaboration¬ 
ist  tools  of  the  Nazis,  among  them  Laval  himself. 
Following  its  demise,  the  Marshal  on  January  24, 
1941  suddenly  appointed  a  Comite  du  Rassemble- 
ment  pour  la  Revolution  Nationale  which  was  to 
organize  local  branches  in  aid  of  the  government. 
The  Comite  never  functioned  effectively  and  may 
have  been  created  to  forestall  the  Rassemblement 
National  Populaire,  a  mouthpiece  for  German 
propaganda  announced  a  day  later The  asso¬ 
ciation  which  has  become  the  principal  semi¬ 
official  activist  arm  of  the  government  is  the  Legion 
of  War  Veterans  {La  Legion),  formed  from  the 
veterans’  societies  of  World  War  I,  which  were 
disbanded  the  day  after  the  armistice.^^  With  the 
admission  after  August  1940  of  “Volunteers  of  the 
National  Revolution,’’  who  were  combatants  in 
the  present  war,  into  its  ranks,  the  Legion  has  be¬ 
come  the  full-fledged  official  party,  headed  by  Mar¬ 
shal  Petain.  It  is  reported  to  have  1,800,000  mem¬ 
bers  in  unoccupied  France,  but  is  not  permitted  to 
function  in  the  German-occupied  zone.^^ 

Other  supporters  of  the  Petain  regime  have  been 
drawn  from  all  former  political  factions,  from  the 

30.  France  Speaks  (New  York),  November  29,  1941. 

31.  V'aucher,  “The  ‘National  Revolution’  in  France,”  cited, 
p.  12. 

32.  One  of  the  two  chief  veterans’  unions,  the  Union  NalionaFe 
des  Anciens  Comhattants,  was  republican  and  anti-fascist  in 
tendency;  the  other,  the  Federation  Nationale  des  Comhattants 
Repuhlicains,  attempted  to  steer  national  policy  to  the  Right. 
Leaders  of  the  latter  have  been  appointed  to  key  posts  in  La 
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Socialists  to  the  extreme  Right.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  however,  they  tend  to  be  strongest  among 
the  conservatives,  while  the  Communists  have  been 
officially  outlawed.  In  describing  the  present  align¬ 
ment,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  personalities  in 
both  the  occupied  and  unoccupied  zones. 

OPPOSITION  TO  PETAIN  REGIME 

Labor  Groups 

The  split  between  pro-Vichy  and  anti-Vichy 
forces  among  the  representatives  of  French  labor 
is  in  large  part  based  on  the  earlier  division  of 
forces  over  the  question  of  French  policy  toward 
Germany.  Before  September  1939  the  majority 
group  of  the  Socialist  party,  led  by  Leon  Blum, 
urged  strenuous  measures  against  the  Nazi  men¬ 
ace,  but  a  strong  faction  under  Paul  Faure,  who 
rallied  his  followers  with  the  motto  “war  is  worse 
than  slavery”  {I’esclavage  vaiit  miettx  qite  la 
guerre),  opposed  war  and,  even  after  its  outbreak, 
sought  a  basis  for  immediate  peace.  Similarly,  in 
the  trade  unions,  a  majority  under  Leon  Jouhaux 
backed  the  war  effort,  while  many  dissidents  who 
wrote  for  the  newspaper  Syndicats  under  Rene 
Belin  adopted  the  position  of  Paul  Faure. 

Confederation  Generate  du  Travail.  After  the 
armistice  the  clash  of  the  two  factions,  necessarily 
suspended  during  the  war,  broke  out  even  more 
intensively  than  before.  The  leaders  of  the  Blum 
and  Jouhaux  wings,  who  refused  to  accept  the 
Vichy  armistice  terms  and  collaboration  with  the 
Germans,  were  removed  from  their  posts  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  varying  degrees  of  persecution.  It  is  inter 
esting  to  note  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  Generate  du  Travail  (CGT),  France’s 
most  powerful  trade  union  confederation,  held  at 
Toulouse  on  July  21,  1940,  this  group  still  had  the 
adherence  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates.  Ten  days 
earlier,  however,  M.  Belin  had  been  appointed 
Minister  of  Production  and  Labor.  Shortly  there¬ 
after  the  central  confederations  of  employers  and 
workers  were  dissolved  by  government  decree,  and 
an  executive  order  of  November  9,  1940  forced  the 
dissolution  of  the  CGT.^"*  The  pacifist  element  of 
the  Socialist  party,  under  Paul  Faure  and  Charles 
Spinasse,  has  given  its  backing  to  the  Petain 
regime.  Spinasse  has  founded  a  newspaper  in 
Clermont-Ferrand  (unoccupied  territory),  L’Effort, 
which  often  serves  as  labor  mouthpiece  for  the 
government;  and  M.  Faure  is  a  member  of  the 
Marshal’s  advisory  National  Council. 

As  the  unions  resumed  their  activity  under  gov¬ 
ernment  control,  opposition  against  the  collabora- 

34.  Decree  of  August  i6,  1940;  decree  of  November  9,  1940; 
Journal  Officiel,  November  12,  1940. 


tion  policy  became  strongly  manifest.  By  means  of 
circular  letters,  underground  newspapers  and 
clandestine  meetings,  a  continual  campaign  of  ed¬ 
ucation  is  waged  in  favor  of  democratic  liberties, 
the  principle  of  unions  free  of  compulsion  by  the 
state  and  free  to  represent  the  worker  against  the 
capitalist,  and  international  cooperation  against 
fascism.^^  The  agitation  against  the  policy  of  col¬ 
laboration,  which  is  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Communists  if  not  actually  led  by  them,  seems 
particularly  active  in  the  northern  departements  of 
the  country,  where  collaborationist  labor  leaders 
have  been  expelled  from  their  unions  after  losing 
control  of  union  policy.^^  Announcement  of  the 
Petain  Labor  Charter  aroused  protests  among  29 
trade  union  federations  of  the  departements  of  un¬ 
occupied  France  and  North  Africa.*^ 

Catholic  Labor  Movement.  Besides  the  remnants 
of  the  old  CGT,  Left-wing  opposition  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  springs  from  at  least  three  disparate 
sources.  The  first,  the  Catholic  labor  movement, 
has  in  the  past  been  represented  by  the  Federation 
Generate  des  Travailleurs  Chretiens  (French  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Christian  Workers),  which  was  dis¬ 
solved  together  with  the  CGT.  (Individual  trade 
unions  and  trade  union  federations  of  the  departe¬ 
ments  have,  however,  continued  to  function.) 
While  the  Catholic  workers’  organizations  con¬ 
stitute  much  the  least  radical  wing  of  the  French 
labor  forces,  they  are  strongly  opposed  to  trade 
unions  dominated  by  the  state  in  contrast  to  au¬ 
tonomous  unions.  On  several  occasions  high-rank¬ 
ing  clergymen  have  demanded  respect  for  workers’ 
rights  and  the  restoration  of  “free  unionism.”^® 

Socialist  Party.  The  third  element  of  the  labor 
opposition  is  the  Socialist  party  (SFIO),  which  had 
elected  the  largest  single  representation  in  the  last 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  dissolution  of  the  party 
after  the  armistice,  and  the  imprisonment  of  M. 
Blum  and  other  leaders,  temporarily  reduced  its 
importance.  The  party  retained  some  influence' 
however,  because  of  its  control  of  local  administra¬ 
tion  in  many  towns  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
was  thus  able  to  set  up  an  underground  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  now  active  in  nearly  every  departe- 
ment  of  the  country.  Its  members  are  encouraged 

35.  D(K'uments  in  the  possession  of  the  authors. 

36.  Thus,  the  well-known  leader  Georges'  Dumoulin  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  his  post  in  the  federation  of  trade  unions,  departe- 
ment  du  Nord,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  and  Andre  Vigne, 
heading  the  miners’  union,  was  also  ousted.  France  Speal^s. 
September  6,  1941. 

37.  See  their  collective  letter  addressed  to  Minister  of  State  for 
I.abor  Lucien  Romier,  France  Spea/(^s,  December  29,  1941. 

38.  See  speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  May  i,  1941, 
and  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Lille  to  Marshal  Petain,  France 
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lo  participate  individually  in  the  activities  of  other 
anti-Petain  groups. 

1  he  courageous  and  able  defense  offered  by  M, 
Blum  at  the  Riom  trials,  as  well  as  his  hghting 
communications,  smuggled  out  of  prison,  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  done  much  to  restore  the  prestige 
of  the  party  and  stimulate  it  to  new  efforts.  Its 
underground  organization,  composed  of  “Commit¬ 
tees  of  Socialist  Action”  set  up  in  many  cities,  held 
a  secret  Congress  in  Paris  in  December  1941.  The 
Paris  “committee”  recendy  issued  a  manifesto, 
probably  embodying  the  terms  on  which  it  would 
give  explicit  support  to  the  Free  French.  Reaffirm¬ 
ing  its  faith  in  a  new  social  democracy,  the  party 
outlines  a  policy  of  restoration  of  the  republic  on 
the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  and  the  calling  of  a 
new  Constituent  Assembly;  re-establishment  of  the* 
principle  of  democratic  liberty;  restoration  of 
elected  departmental  and  local  assemblies;  can¬ 
cellation  of  all  political  measures  of  the  “illegal” 
Vichy  government;  restoration  of  all  rights  and 
functions  of  persons  victimized  by  the  Petain 
regime;  and  trial  of  those  accused  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  France’s  defeat  and  capitulation.  In  order 
to  minimize  injurious  disunity,  the  party  also 
offers  to  cooperate  with  any  group  working  for 
resistance  to  the  Nazis.  It  is  reported  that  the  So¬ 
cialists  play  a  leading  role  in  gestures  of  resistance 
in  the  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais  industrial  and 
coastal  regions,  while  the  Communists  are  pre¬ 
dominant  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.^^ 

Communist  Party.  The  opposition  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  may  prove  even  more  important  than 
that  of  the  Socialists,  because  of  its  long  familiarity 
with  strict  group  discipline  and  its  advance  prep¬ 
arations  for  an  underground  struggle.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  the  Communist  party  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  government  because  of  its  defeatist 
attitude;  it  continued,  however,  to  operate  secretly. 
When  the  French  armies  collapsed,  •  the  party  at 
first  flirted  with  the  Germans,  hoping  for  some 
degree  of  toleration  by  the  occupying  authorities. 
It  requested  permission  to  resume  publication  of 
L’Humanite,  its  official  organ,  but  this  was  refused. 
As  late  as  the  winter  of  1940-41  the  party  took  the 
view  that  neither  the  Germans  nor  the  British 
were  friends  of  the  French  workers;  but,  under 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  the  Communists  rap¬ 
idly  became  anti-German  months  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  German-Russian  hostilities.  To  meet  the 
severe  repression  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
members  resorted  to  the  circulation  of  illegal  pam¬ 
phlets  and  newspapers;  carried  on  propaganda 
for  a  union  of  all  classes  of  the  population  in  a 

39.  Eric  Hawkins,  in  the  New  York.  Herald  Trihune,  June  13, 
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Front  National  de  Lutte  pour  I'Independance  de  la 
France;  sought  to  sabotage  German  production  in 
France  and  transportation  to  Germany;  and  in¬ 
cited  resistance  among  the  peasants.  The  Commu¬ 
nist  leader,  Maurice  Thorez,  broadcast  from  abroad 
to  French  radio  listeners,  urging  that  public  order 
be  disturbed  so  that  the  Germans  would  have  to 
send  additional  troops  to  France;^®  and  several 
prominent  Communists,  notably  Gabriel  Peri,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  party  organ  UHumanite,  were  executed 
by  the  Nazis.  The  Soviet  government  meanwhile 
extended  recognition  to  the  Free  French."** 

The  Fighting  French  of  De  Gaulle 

While  the  Fighting  French  National  Committee 
of  General  Charles  de  Gaulle  was  originally  formed 
as  a  nonpolitical  organization  working  solely  for 
the  liberation  of  France  from  the  invader,  it  has 
been  under  great  pressure — both  from  France  and 
from  Washington — to  define  its  post-war  political 
aims  and  thus  broaden  the  basis  of  its  support. 
Such  a  move  was  considered  necessary  because  the 
Fighting  French  National  Committee — controlling 
group  of  the  French  forces  fighting  for  the  Al¬ 
lies  and  hence  recipient  of  American  lend-lease 
funds — had  a  rather  narrow  political  representa¬ 
tion."*’  The  Committee  spoke  principally  for  the 
intellectuals,  the  small  industrialists,  the  army,  and 
the  old  bureaucracy.  Labor  groups  showed  some 
distrust  of  the  de  Gaulle  forces  in  view  of  the 
strong  conservative  background,  sometimes  verg¬ 
ing  on  pro-fascist  sympathies,  of  a  number  of  its 
leaders.  French  Leftists  have  feared  that  de  Gaulle 
might  espouse  the  cause  of  the  pre-1939  privileged 
groups  and  attempt  to  restore  the  past  when  vic¬ 
tory  has  been  won.  To  allay  these  suspicions,  the 
Committee  has  conducted  a  campaign  among 
French  workers  in  France,  by  radio  from  Britain, 
and  by  more  direct  methods.  General  de  Gaulle 
himself  has  broadcast  appeals  for  the  greve  perlee, 
a  policy  of  slow-down  and  obstruction  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  producing  for  Nazi  war  needs."*^ 

After  four  months  of  negotiations  with  leaders 
of  underground  organizations  in  both  French 
zones,  moreover,  de  Gaulle  on  June  24,  1942  issued 
a  declaration  on  political  objectives.  Asserting  that 
the  issue  for  Frenchmen  was  “freedom  or  slavery,” 
he  condemned  both  the  pre-war  and  Vichy  re¬ 
gimes;  demanded  complete  restoration  of  France’s 
home  and  colonial  territory,  with  full  sovereign 

40.  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitnng,  September  15,  1941. 

41.  Ihid.,  September  28,  1941. 

42.  Especially  after  the  resignation  of  Admiral  Muselier,  a 
moderate  liberal,  recalled  following  his  occupation  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon  on  December  24,  1941. 

Text  of  address  from  London,  September  18,  1941,  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Free  French  headquarters,  New  York. 
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rights;  pledged  restoration  of  liberties  to  the  French 
people  and  announced  plans,  once  the  enemy  was 
driven  from  French  soil,  for  election,  by  both  men 
and  women,  of  a  National  Assembly  to  decide 
France’s  political  course;  called  for  the  overthrow 
of  both  the  enemy’s  totalitarian  system  and  “the 
systematic  coalition  of  private  interests  which,  in 
France,  has  acted  in  opposition  to  national  inter¬ 
ests”;  and  envisaged  world  guarantees  against  ag¬ 
gression  as  well  as  internal  guarantees  against 
deprivation  of  rights,  liberties  and  dignities  and 
in  favor  of  national  and  social  security.'*'*  The 
declaration  was  studiedly  vague  on  social  issues 
and  did  not  entirely  dissipate  the  uneasiness  of 
Leftist  groups.'*'  Free  French  leaders  subsequently 
stated  that  the  declaration  had  been  revised  to 
meet  the  contentions  of  trade-union,  Catholic,  So¬ 
cialist  and  other  leaders  in  France,  and  that  Com¬ 
munists  had  pledged  support  to  General  de  Gaulle 
but  not  to  the  Free  French  political  creed.'*^  Ex¬ 
actly  what  groups  have  accepted  the  declaration, 
however,  is  not  yet  clear.  Unless  all  leading  factions 
can  form  a  common  front,  the  effort  for  French 
liberation  will  inevitably  be  hampered. 

Besides  the  de  Gaullist  movement,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  spontaneously  created  small  groups  are  re¬ 
sisting  the  Germans  in  France,  both  passively  and 
by  sabotage  and  terrorism.  Information  regarding 
their  activities  is  scarce,  and  they  are  known  prin¬ 
cipally  through  their  underground  weekly  and  bi¬ 
weekly  newspapers.  Among  these  are  Vhite, 
Uberte,  Resistance,  Liberation,  Combat,  Franc- 
Tireur,  and  Liberation  Nationale.^^  It  seems  likely 
that  these  groups  have  arisen  in  former  Radical 
Socialist  circles,  for  this  party  does  not  appear  to 
have  continued  its  existence  underground.  It  has 
even  been  stated  that  the  old  Cagoulards  have  been 
revived  under  the  name  Justice  Fran^aise  to  carry 
on  terrorist  activities  against  the  Germans.'*® 

Catholic  Opposition 

Another  source  of  opposition  to  Petain  consists 
of  a  large  number  of  Catholics  —  a  striking 
fact  in  the  light  of  the  Marshal’s  determination  to 
build  the  “National  Revolution”  on  a  Catholic 
basis.  The  system  of  primary  education  in  Vichy 

44.  Translation  of  text  by  Canadian  Press,  The  New  Yorf^ 
Times,  June  25,  1942. 

45.  For  an  interpretation  of  the  declaration,  see  The  New  Re¬ 
public  (New  York),  July  6,  1942. 

46.  Soviet  Foreign  Commissar  Molotov  had  an  interview  with 
General  de  Gaulle  during  his  visit  in  London  in  May  1942.  It  is 
possible  that  closer  liaison  has  now  been  established  between  the 
Fighting  French  in  London  and  French  Communists  carrying  out 
acts  of  resistance  in  France.  Genevieve  Tabouis,  Pour  la  Victoire, 
July  4,  1942. 

47.  See  France  Speal^s,  October  18,  1941. 

48.  Newsweel^  (New  York),  October  20,  1941. 
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France  is  being  reorganized,  with  far  greater  stress 
on  Church  doctrine  and  fascist  educational  aims.^^ 
The  undenominational  type  of  schooling  basically 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  is  giving  way 
to  a  plan  for  public  assistance  to  Catholic  private 
schools.  Religious  associations  and  orders  expelled 
by  the  Law  of  Religious  Associations  of  1901  have 
been  permitted  to  return  to  the  country  and  to 
resume  their  educational  activities.'® 

Despite  these  developments,  which  should  be 
gratifying  to  Catholic  authorities,  many  prominent 
members  of  the  clergy  refuse  to  give  their  approval 
to  the  armistice  and  are  increasingly  worried  by 
the  spiritual  dangers  they  detect  in  Nazi  domina¬ 
tion  and  infiltration.  They  fear  the  anti-Christian 
strain  in  Nazi  thought,  and  the  lack  of  concern 
for  the  individual  and  for  moral  principles  which 
has  already  brought  the  Church  so  low  in  Ger¬ 
many."  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  a  majority 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  though  without  enthusi¬ 
asm,  has  supported  the  Petain  government  as  the 
only  regime  which  can  save  France.'^ 

SUPPORTERS  OF  COLLABORATION  WITH  NAZIS 

The  most  vocal  and  probably  the  most  powerful 
supporters  of  collaboration  in  France  are  individ¬ 
uals  favoring  outright  collaboration  with  the  Reich 
in  war  and  peace.  The  Nazis  have  shrewdly  per¬ 
fected  the  technique  of  using  these  collaboration¬ 
ists  as  vociferous  pressure  groups  facilitating  in¬ 
direct  German  control  over  the  Vichy  regime.  The 
center  of  collaborationist  strength  is  in  Paris;  and 
while  there  is  no  evidence  of  great  piopular  sup¬ 
port  for  the  pro-German  spokesmen,  persons  ex¬ 
pecting  quite  different  and  even  contradictory  re¬ 
sults  from  collaboration  have  acted  in  this  capacity. 
Among  them  are: 

Mystics  impressed  by  the  dynamism  of  German 
fascism,  who  believe  that,  by  abandoning  French 
“rationalism,”  France  can  find  its  salvation  in  a 
return  to  its  pre-revolutionary  traditions. 

Left-wing  planners,  headed  by  Marcel  Deat  and 
a  few  prominent  labor  leaders.  At  the  outset  these 
leaders  professed  agreement  with  some  of  the  social 
revolutionary  principles  of  the  Nazis,  specifically 
those  subordinating  private  interests  to  the  general 
welfare.  Deat  and  his  followers  claim  that  they 

49.  “Education  under  Petain,”  France  and  Britain  (London), 
March  1941,  pp.  1,2. 

50.  One  notable  example  is  provided  by  the  Chartreux  monks, 
who  returned  to  their  monastery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  even 
before  the  armistice  was  signed.  The  Law  of  Religious  Associa¬ 
tions  was  repealed  on  September  3,  1940. 

51.  See,  for  example,  statements  of  Archbishop  Saliege  of 
Toulouse,  in  France  Speaks,  September  1941;  and  Pour  la  Vic¬ 
toire,  July  4,  1942  (the  latter  a  letter  of  sympathy  for  victims 
of  anti-Semitic  persecution  in  Toulouse). 

52.  France  and  Britain,  No.  2,  1941  (undated),  pp.  7,  8. 
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hope  for  an  economy  of  abundance  to  be  organ¬ 
ized  by  German  planning  in  a  unified  Europe,  in 
which  France  is  to  collaborate.^^ 

Leading  industrialists  who  have  been  attracted 
by  the  monopolistic,  cartellized  type  of  economy 
set  up  by  the  Nazis,  which  in  many  cases  offers 
them  the  possibility  of  good  profits. 

Pacifists  like  Georges  Dumoulin  or  the  poet 
Maurice  Rostand,  who  fear  above  all  the  thirst  for 
revenge  which,  they  believe,  would  lead  inevitably 
to  another  war,  and  hope  that  French  liberal  tra¬ 
ditions  will  again  find  expression  in  a  united  Eu¬ 
rope  once  the  war  is  over.  In  1940  the  Germans, 
seeking  some  mass  backing  in  the  Paris  area,  made 
efforts  to  utilize  the  pacifist  tendencies  of  the  trade 
unions.  By  December  1940  almost  all  unions  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  the  civil  servants  (including  teach¬ 
ers)  had  been  permitted  by  the  German  adminis¬ 
tration  to  resume  activity,  after  having  been  de¬ 
clared  dissolved  in  the  early  days  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion.  By  December  1940,  also,  the  Paris  unions 
were  allowed  to  publish  a  weekly,  L’ Atelier, 
edited  by  Dumoulin.  This  newspaper  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  endorsed  peaceful  collaboration  with  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  social  revolution  presumed  to  fol¬ 
low  in  its  train,  while  union  leaders  made  trips 
to  the  Reich  and  returned  to  extol  German  social 
organization  in  its  columns.’** 

Outright  fascists  who  hope  to  lead  a  party  dic¬ 
tatorship  with  the  assistance  of  the  Nazis.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  is  Jacques  Doriot,  former 
Communist,  now  a  bitter  foe  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Doriot  is  chief  of  the  French  Popular  party  (later 
known  as  Progres  Populaire  Fran^ais)  and  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  gangster-like  movement  which  has 
achieved  prominence  by  bombing  synagogues  in 
occupied  and  unoccupied  France.  Until  recent¬ 
ly  Doriot  was  leader  of  the  Legion  of  Anti-Bol- 
shevik  Volunteers  —  an  abortive  enterprise  which 
never  numbered  more  than  3,000  individuals,  fully 
70  per  cent  of  whom  are  reported  to  have  had 
criminal  records.”  Doriot  has  been  pro-Petain,  but 
has  never  been  numbered  among  the  Marshal’s 
close  advisers.  In  the  late  spring  of  1942  it  ap¬ 
peared  for  a  time  that  Nazi  circles  in  Paris  were 
flirting  with  Doriot  as  a  means  of  influencing 

53.  See  articles  of  Marcel  Deat,  L'Oeurre  (Paris),  passim.  For 
a  statement  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  conservatism  of  the 
Petain  regime,  sec  ihid.,  December  ii,  1940. 

54.  See  L’ Atelier,  February  8,  1941;  issues  of  June  1941;  also 
L’Oem  re,  January  24,  1941. 

55.  Doriot  has  worn  a  German  Army  lieutenant’s  uniform  in 
France;  but  his  Legion  has  been  dismissed  by  the  German  High 
Command  as  unsatisfactory  for  combat.  He  has  now  announced 
that  he  intends  to  form  a  new  Legion  to  defend  the  French  Em¬ 
pire  against  British-Americans.  See  Egon  Kaskeline,  Christian 
Science  Monitor  (Boston),  June  25,  1942. 
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Laval — a  policy  which  led  to  an  open  break  be¬ 
tween  the  two  men.  Doriot ’s  organizations  are  not 
the  only  ones  of  their  kind.  Another  group,  known 
as  the  Mouvement  Social  Revolutionnaire,  founded 
in  September  1940  by  the  former  Cagoulard 
Eugene  Deloncle,  has  much  the  same  principles 
and  purposes.  The  fascists  are  generally  considered 
self-seeking  cynics  who,  by  their  collaborationist 
policies,  serve  as  pawns  for  the  Germans  in  the 
hope  of  personal  gain. 

What  many  of  the  collaborationists  have  done  is 
to  utilize  deep-rooted  desires  of  the  French  people 
as  a  cover  for  purposes  of  their  own.  Thus,  many 
Frenchmen  advocate  peace,  international  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  social  planning  to  eliminate  old  abuses; 
and  the  collaborationists  emphasize  the  Nazi  con¬ 
tention  that  these  things  will  be  achieved  in 
Europe  once  German  victory  is  complete.  Since 
the  interests  of  the  collaborationists  and  the  Nazis 
coincide  in  a  desire  not  to  see  the  Vichy  govern¬ 
ment  unduly  strengthened,  the  former  has  been 
able  to  achieve  a  temporary  coalition  composed  of 
many  elements  and  known  as  the  Rassemblement 
National  Populaire.  Founded  in  January  1941,  this 
organization  advocated  cooperation  with  Germany 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe;  defense  of  the 
Empire;  and  peaceful  revolution  at  home  through 
corporative  planning  which  would  abolish  both 
the  trusts  and  the  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat.’^ 
But  the  Rassemblement  soon  lost  cohesion  and 
split  into  Deat  and  Deloncle  wings.  Meanwhile, 
as  the  German  occupation  continued  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  occupied  area  observed  the  methods 
and  results  of  “collaboration,”  the  movement  was 
eventually  reduced  to  a  group  of  quarreling  lead¬ 
ers,  tolerated  by  the  Nazis  for  their  own  purposes 
but  without  large  popular  following. 

CONCLUSION 

In  many  respects  France  under  Hitler  has  been 
reduced  to  the  role  of  a  vassal  state.  As  in  the  case 
of  defeated  Germany  in  1919,  political  power 
seems  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  personali¬ 
ties  strongly  influenced  by  the  governmental  and 
ethical  systems  of  the  military  victors.  Again  as  in 
the  case  of  Republican  Germany,  however,  there 
are  many  factors  which  suggest  that  the  new  re¬ 
gime  has  not  struck  root  in  the  country.  The  exist¬ 
ing  government  is  tolerated  by  many  who  have  not 
yet  regained  their  intellectual  bearings  after  the 
shock  of  defeat.  It  is  passively  supported  by  large 
numbers  of  Frenchmen  some  of  whom,  although 
confirmed  in  their  hatred  of  their  ruthless  Nazi 
overlords,  still  feel  some  bitterness  toward  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  Yet  the  rulers  of  France  today  have  on  the 

56.  For  full  program,  see  L'Oetwre,  February  2,  1941. 
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whole  been  signally  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts 
to  transform  negative  acquiscence  in  their  sway  into 
positive  and  enthusiastic  participation  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rousing  self- 
defense  of  the  Republican  leaders  who  have  been 
on  trial  in  Riom  awakened  a  deep  responsive  chord, 
clearly  indicating  that  the  principles  of  republican 
democracy  have  not  been  uprooted  in  France. 

If  these  principles  are  to  be  revived,  the  economy 
of  France,  now  being  utilized  with  increasing 
thoroughness  by  the  Nazis,  must  be  restored  to 
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Frenchmen  and  operated  in  the  French  national 
interest.  Existing  trends  in  the  country’s  economic 
life  obviously  cannot  be  reversed  until  Germany’s 
hold  on  Western  Europe  is  shaken.  With  every  day 
that  passes,  the  restoration  of  pre-war  physical  con¬ 
ditions  becomes  more  difficult,  and  the  damage — 
which  has  indirect  repercussions  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  France — more  nearly  irreparable.  The 
establishment  of  a  second  front  in  Western  Europe 
may  therefore  literally  be  termed  a  life-and-death 
matter  for  the  future  of  the  French  f>eople. 


Vichy’s  Economic  Policies 


BY  DYNO  LOWENSTEIN  and  DAVID  H.  POPPER 


/^NE  of  the  first  problems  confronting  the  new 
Vichy  government  was  the  restoration  of  eco¬ 
nomic  life  which,  it  was  hoped,  could  be  carried  out 
in  such  form  as  to  end  both  the  domination  of 
monopolistic  capital  and  the  struggle  between  la¬ 
bor  and  management.  The  regime  immediately 
indicated  that  it  intended  to  submit  the  production 
process  to  close  state  control  under  a  corporative 
system.  In  the  summer  of  1940  a  general  price 
ceiling  was  established,  and  all  industrialists  were 
required  to  declare  their  stocks  of  raw  materials.' 
A  basic  law  of  August  16,  1940  dissolved  “all 
nation-wide  organizations  of  business  and  labor’’ 
and  provided  for  the  creation,  in  each  industry, 
of  a  regulatory  organization — its  composition  to 
be  defined  later — whose  task  it  would  be,  first,  to 
make  an  inventory  of  all  enterprises,  means  of  pro¬ 
duction,  stocks,  and  man  power  in  the  industry; 
second,  to  establish  a  production  plan  for  the 
industry;  third,  to  provide  and  distribute  the  nec¬ 
essary  raw  materials;  and,  fourth,  to  suggest  prices 
to  the  government  for  approval.^ 

Under  the  dissolution  provision  of  the  law,  man¬ 
agement  organizations  such  as  the  Confederation 
Generale  du  Patronat  Fran^ais  (the  national  em¬ 
ployers’  association),  the  Comite  des  Forges  (the 
steel  trust),  and  the  Comite  des  Houilleres  ceased 
to  exist,  while  on  labor’s  side  the  Confederation 
Generale  du  Travail  and  the  Confederation 
GenSrale  des  Travailleurs  Chretiens  (Federation 
of  Christian  Workers)  were  also  abolished.^  Indi¬ 
vidual  national  unions  and  certain  industrial  car- 

1.  Law  of  July  7,  1940,  complemented  by  decree  of  August 
6,  1940,  Journal  Officiel,  August  7,  1940,  p.  4653. 

2.  INd.,  August  18,  1940. 

3.  By  executive  order  of  November  9,  1940,  Journal  Officiel, 
November  12,  1940. 


tels,  however,  continued  to  function,  until  the 
position  of  the  former  was  modified  by  the  Labor 
Charter.  In  the  resumption  of  industrial  activity 
after  the  armistice,  some  representatives  of  labor 
played  an  important  role.  But  not  long  afterward 
this  trend  was  reversed.  Although  Rene  Belin,  a 
pro-Vichy  trade-union  leader,  had  originally  been 
placed  in  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Production 
and  Labor  which  supervised  the  earlier  phases  of 
the  industrial  reorganization,  his  powers  were  soon 
limited  to  employment  questions,  while  a  new 
Minister  of  Production,  Pierre  Pucheu,  assumed 
responsibility  for  industry  as  a  whole."*  M.  Pucheu 
is  a  metal  industrialist  known  for  his  strong  anti¬ 
labor  views.  He  has  staffed  the  new  committees 
regulating  industry  predominantly  with  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  dissolved  trusts. 

Vichy’s  system  of  control  is  centered  in  the 
Ministry  of  Production,  which  is  divided  into  four 
bureaus  headed  by  under-secretaries:  labor,  industry 
and  commerce,  power  and  raw  materials,  and  re¬ 
sumption  of  employment.  Functioning  within  the 
second  and  third  of  these  bureaus  is  a  central  office 
for  distribution  of  industrial  products,  with  a 
“distributor”  {repartiteur)  heading  each  industry.* 
The  “distributor”  has  the  right  to  fix  general  rules 
for  industrial  operations,  to  compel  managers  to 
buy  or  sell  from  designated  firms,  to  control  all 
stocks  of  materials,  and  to  check  all  industrialists’ 
declarations.^  Under  the  law  of  August  i6,  1940 
mentioned  above,  as  supplemented  by  a  law  of 

4.  Belin  became  a  state  secretary  charged  with  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  employment. 

5.  Law  of  September  lo,  1940,  Journal  Officiel,  September 
12,  1940. 

6.  For  details  on  the  system,  see  Les  Documents  Fran^ais  (Cler¬ 
mont-Ferrand),  February  1941;  La  Petite  Gironde  (Bordeaux), 
November  8,  1940. 
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September  lo,  1940/  self-regiolation  of  industry 
was  encouraged  by  formation  of  a  committee  by 
each  industry,  composed  of  management  represen¬ 
tatives.  The  Ministry  of  Production  has  approved 
the  composition  of  these  bodies  by  lettres  d’agre- 
ment.  It  may  be  noted,  for  example,  that  the 
committee  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry  has 
SIX  members,  two  of  whom  (Grandpierre  and 
Thevenin)  are  former  directors  of  the  Comite  des 
Forges,^  while  the  others  are  representatives  of 
the  largest  firms.  The  committee  for  aluminum 
and  magnesium  has  three  members  who  are  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  leading  aluminum  companies, 
and  a  similar  situation  exists  in  the  committee  for 
the  iron  and  steel  fabricating  industry.  M,  Pucheu 
himself  heads  the  committee  for  the  machine  in¬ 
dustries.^ 

Spurred  by  the  need  for  quick  reorganization 
of  production,  the  government  has  thus  used  the 
personnel  and  even,  to  some  extent,  the  mechanism 
of  the  pre-war  trusts  for  regulatory  purposes.  There 
have  been  many  complaints  that  small  industry 
is  without  representation  and  is  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appear,  particularly  because  the  committees  dis¬ 
tribute  raw  materials  and  “suggest”  prices  to  the 
government.'”  Moreover,  a  central  office  in  the 
Production  Ministry  itself,  composed  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  industry,  supervises  the  over-all  alloca¬ 
tion  of  available  raw  materials.  Under  recent  decrees 
they  are  to  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
modern  enterprises  and  discriminate  against  enter¬ 
prises  unable  to  compete,  in  order  to  adapt  French  in¬ 
dustry  to  present  conditions."  Stress  is  now  laid 
on  the  efficient  processing  of  materials — for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  giving  preference  to  industries  working 
with  water  power  instead  of  scarce  coal  fuel,  and 
to  those  which  can  deliver  maximum  output.  The 
resulting  favoritism  towards  large  enterprises  has 
already  had  the  most  serious  effects  on  the  numer¬ 
ous  small  undertakings  which  have  played  so 
important  a  role  in  French  economic  life,  and 
which  the  Marshal  desired  to  protect. 

THE  LABOR  CHARTER 

Besides  the  reorganization  of  industry  along  cor¬ 
porative  lines,  Petain  and  his  associates  have  also 
attempted  to  solve  labor  problems  by  uprooting 
the  causes  of  the  class  struggle.  The  Marshal  re¬ 
gards  the  industrial  worker  in  a  capitalist  state 

7.  Journal  Officiel,  September  12,  1940. 

8.  Annuaire  dn  Comite  des  Forges,  1936-J7  (Paris). 

9.  On  aluminum,  see  Journal  Officiel,  December  29,  1940. 

10.  See  “Vichy  a  sacrific  les  classes  moyennes,”  France  (Lon¬ 
don),  December  24,  1941. 

11.  Neiie  Ziircher  Zeitung,  October  3,  1941.  Originally,  raw 
materials  had  been  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  amount 
used  in  1938. 
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as  an  isolated  individual  who  must  now  renounce 
his  hatred  of  the  employer  and  become  a  member 
of  the  working  community — viewed  as  something 
akin  to  a  large  family — in  which  he  may  re-estab¬ 
lish  relations  of  confidence  with  the  management.'^ 
It  has  proved  difficult,  however,  to  translate  this 
objective  into  practice.  After  abandonment  of  a 
proposal  made  in  November  1940,  which  both 
workers  and  employers  had  opposed,  a  committee 
for  professional  organization  was  created  by  law 
of  February  28,  1941,  comprising  representatives 
of  employers,  technicians,  artisans  and  workers 
designated  by  the  government.'^  Lengthy  debate 
within  the  committee  followed,  with  the  workers’ 
spokesmen,  whose  influence  was  limited,  seeking 
some  degree  of  democratic  participation  in  the 
new  system  instead  of  rigid  organization  from 
the  top.  The  new  Charter,  a  compromise  between 
a  number  of  antagonistic  forces,  did  not  become 
law  until  October  4,  1941  and  was  received  with 
almost  universal  lack  of  enthusiasm.'** 

The  object  of  the  Labor  Charter  is  “to  establish 
harmonious  collaboration  between  employers  and 
workers.”*'  Its  principal  achievement  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  joint  committees  {comites  sociaux)  contain¬ 
ing  representatives  of  management,  the  higher 
operatives  and  the  workers  in  each  general 
branch  of  industry,  to  settle  labor  questions 
within  a  single,  all-embracing  body.  The  com¬ 
mittees,  organized  on  a  local,  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  basis,  have  the  power  to  fix  salaries,  carry 
on  collective  bargaining,  supervise  technical  train¬ 
ing  and  apprenticeship,  improve  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  of  work,  take  measures  against  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  so  on.  Conflicts  which  arise  are  subject 
to  compulsory  arbitration,  in  the  last  instance  by 
the  government.  Wages  are  based  on  the  so-called 
minimum  vital — theoretically  the  sum  needed  for 
subsistence  at  an  arbitrarily  selected  standard  of  life 
— with  supplements  added  not  only  for  efficiency 
and  skill,  but  also,  in  accordance  with  Petain’s 
concept  of  the  family,  for  family  dependents. 
While  the  industrial  side  of  the  social  commit¬ 
tee  scheme  has  been  quite  completely  implemented, 
labor  participation  still  remains  largely  in  the  blue¬ 
print  stage.  The  old  autonomous  trade  unions  are 
either  being  liquidated  or  geared  into  the  social 
committee  organization;  but  the  extent  to  which 
the  process  has  thus  far  proceeded  is  not  clear. 

12.  See  Marshal  Petain’s  speech  to  the  workers,  delivered  at 
St.  Etienne,  March  i,  1941.  Text  in  Appels  et  Messages  aux 
Francois,  Juin  1940 — Mars  1941  (Vichy,  Secretariat  G^n^ral 
d’Information). 

13.  Journal  Officiel,  March  27,  1941. 

14.  France  Speaks,  December  22,  1941. 

15.  Text  in  Journal  Officiel,  October  26,  1941.  State  officials, 
including  teachers  and  |K>stmen,  are  not  included  within  its 
scope. 
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Labor  elements  resent  the  new  plan,  regarding 
it  as  a  method  of  dictation  from  the  top;  and 
many  industrialists  are  apprehensive  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  because  of  the  abundant  opportunities  it  offers 
for  state  interference  with  their  activities.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  retains  ultimate  control  of  the  corpora¬ 
tive  system  through  a  requirement  that  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committees  must  be  approved  by  the 
Ministry  of  Production. 

Agriculture,  too,  has  been  subjected  to  the  cor¬ 
porative  form  of  organization.  Despite  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  some  20,000  farm  cooperatives  in  pre-war 
France,  the  government  has  undertaken  to  co¬ 
ordinate  farmers  in  the  general  plan  of  economic 
regulation.  A  law  of  December  2,  1940  provides 
for  a  corporative  organization  to  “stimulate  and 
manage  the  common  interests  of  peasant  families 
in  the  social,  moral  and  economic  domains.”*^ 
At  the  base  of  the  new  system  is  the  local  farm 
syndicate.  Only  one  syndicate  is  permitted  in  each 
locality,  and  the.se  associations  are  grouped  in  single 
regional  syndicates  and  a  national  syndicate  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  On  February  ii,  1941  the  methods  by  which 
the  agricultural  corporative  organization  was  to 
be  financed  were  detailed,*’  and  a  central  agricul¬ 
tural  committee  was  formed  comprising  farmers, 
farm  workers’  delegates,  and  government  repre¬ 
sentatives.*®  Plans  have  been  elaborated  for  com¬ 
bining  small  farms  into  larger,  more  productive 
parcels,  under  the  supervision  of  special  commit¬ 
tees  which  are  to  carry  out  the  redistribution  of 
land.  If  a  project  of  this  type  were  put  into  effect, 
the  whole  basis  of  French  rural  life  would  be  pro¬ 
foundly  modified. 

GERMAN  ECONOMIC  CONTROL 

German  influence  on  France’s  economy  has  far 
overshadowed  these  steps  toward  alteration  of  the 
country’s  pre-war  economic  system.  Nazi  penetra¬ 
tion  was  facilitated  because  of  the  existence,  long 
before  hostilities  started,  of  close  ties  between  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  industrialists.  In  part  these  rested 
on  complementary  geographical  interests:  both 
countries  profited  from  the  exchange  of  Lorraine 
iron  and  German  coal.  An  agreement  between  the 
industrialists  of  the  two  countries,  reached  in 
1937,  provided  for  shipment  of  at  least  600,000  tons 
of  French  iron  across  the  border  each  month,  in 

16.  Journal  Officiel,  December  7,  1940. 

17.  Ihid.,  February  13,  1941. 

18.  A  notoriously  pro-German  agitator,  Henri  Dorgercs,  has 
found  employment  in  the  propaganda  branch  of  this  body. 

19.  No  later  figures  are  available.  Sec  “Rapport  de  la  Commis¬ 
sion  dc  Direction  du  Comite  des  Forges  de  France,”  supplement 
to  Bulletin  Quotidien,  June  28,  1938,  p.  5;  Comitc  des  Forges  de 
France,  Rapport  Mensuel  (Paris),  July  1939,  p.  15. 


return  for  coal  and  other  imports.  Actually,  iron 
ore  exports  to  Germany  reached  a  figure  of  only 
4,800,000  tons  in  1938,  while  in  the  same  year  the 
Reich  sent  6,600,000  tons  of  coal  to  France.*^  Al¬ 
though  official  confirmation  cannot  be  obtained, 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  interchange 
continued  via  Belgium  after  the  war  started.’® 
Through  cartel  agreements  and  the  acquisition  of 
securities,  the  heavy  industry  of  the  two  countries 
maintained  close  working  relations. 

On  their  arrival  in  France,  the  Germans  im¬ 
mediately  put  into  motion  their  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  machinery  for  the  exploitation  of  conquered 
territories.’*  The  inhabitants  in  the  occupied  area 
were  compelled  to  declare  their  holdings  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  steel,  metals  and  ores,  precious 
and  industrial  stones,  industrial  oils  and  fats,  rub¬ 
ber,  textiles,  hides  and  skins,  chemicals,  wood 
and  other  materials.”  Occupation  authorities  as¬ 
sumed  the  right  to  control  all  details  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  organization  of  factories.  Exactly  how 
much  material  has  been  seized  by  the  Germans  is 
not  known.  It  is  believed  that  as  much  as  1,500,000 
tons  of  oils  may  have  been  acquired,  as  well  as 
large  stocks  of  food,  industrial  supplies,  textiles 
and  metals.’^  Shipments  of  rolling  stock  to  Ger¬ 
many  under  requisition  amounted  to  2,500  loco¬ 
motives  by  Christmas  1940,  and  250,000  of  France’s 
450,000  freight  cars.’'* 

Direct  requisitioning  in  France  soon  gave  way 
to  financial  arrangements  which  served  the  same 
purpose  for  the  Germans  in  a  much  more  flex¬ 
ible  and  superficially  satisfactory  manner.  By 
setting  the  figure  for  occupation  costs  far  higher 
than  the  actual  sum  needed  to  maintain  the  Ger¬ 
man  Army  in  France — the  charge  was  fixed  at 
400  million  francs  per  day,  reduced  to  300  million 
in  May  1941” — the  German  Armistice  Commis¬ 
sion  rapidly  built  up  a  large  balance  available  for 
purchases  of  all  sorts,  for  which  the  French  them¬ 
selves  were  really  paying.  It  has  been  estimated 

20.  Frank  Hanighen,  “Selling  to  the  F.nemy,”  Harper’s  Mag¬ 
azine,  March  1940,  pp.  387-92. 

21.  See  Hediger,  “Nazi  Exploitation  of  Occupied  F.uropc,” 
cited,  pp.  66-68.  For  analy,sis  of  legislation  applied  by  German 
occupation  authorities,  see  Paul  Jacob,  Les  Lois  de  ‘I’Occupation 
en  France  (New  York,  Ecole  Libre  des  Hautes  Etudes,  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  1942). 

22.  Decree  of  occupation  authorities,  Verordnungshlatt  jiir  die 
hesetzten  franzosischen  Gehiete  (Paris),  May  20,  1940. 

23.  Paul  Hagen,  Will  Germany  Crack?  (New  York,  Harper, 
1942),  p.  169. 

24.  See  Thomas  Reveille,  The  Spoil  of  Europe  (New  York, 
Norton,  1941),  p.  171.  Thomas  Kernan,  in  his  France  on  Berlin 
Time  (New  York,  Lippincott,  1941),  cites  an  official  announce¬ 
ment  that  one-third  of  all  French  rolling  stock  had  been  taken, 
p.  23. 

25.  The  tribute  of  400  million  francs  daily  corresponds  rough¬ 
ly  to  France’s  war  budget  in  1940. 
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that  through  this  method  alone  the  Nazis  have 
come  into  possession  of  no  billion  French  francs 
in  purchasing  power  each  year.^^  The  Reich,  more¬ 
over,  has  turned  the  terms  of  Franco-German  trade 
sharply  in  its  favor  by  arbitrarily  fixing  the  value 
of  the  franc  at  20  to  the  German  mark,  in  place 
of  the  previous  ratio  of  about  13,  so  that  the  French 
enjoy  the  illusion  of  high  franc  prices  at  little  cost 
to  Germany.  To  make  the  necessary  payments  to 
the  occupying  authorities,  the  French  have  been 
forced  to  resort  to  inflationary  increases  in  their 
own  currency  and  bank  credits.  Currency  in  circu¬ 
lation,  which  had  amounted  to  125  billion  francs 
in  August  1939,  reached  a  total  of  about  156  billion 
in  April  1940,  but,  by  May  1942,  had  soared  to 
almost  295  billion.^’  At  the  same  time,  advances 
to  the  government  by  the  Bank  of  France,  which 
had  stood  at  less  than  50  billion  francs  when  the 
country’s  resistance  collapsed,  have  now  been 
raised  to  a  figure  of  233.7  billion,  165.9  of  which 
represent  occupation  expenses.^®  The  portion  of 
the  occupation  costs  not  used  for  maintenance  of 
troops  and  purchases  of  French  materials  by  the 
Germans  remains  to  the  credit  of  the  latter  in  the 
Bank  of  France — a  deposit  whose  size  has  appar¬ 
ently  fluctuated  at  between  50  and  60  billion  francs 
since  the  end  of  1940. 

Although  prices  soon  began  to  soar  under  the 
impact  of  this  additional  purchasing  power,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  short  run  the  German 
purchases  had  a  stimulating,  if  ultimately  devastat¬ 
ing,  effect  on  French  economy.  Since  the  Germans, 
like  Petain,  found  it  easier  to  increase  production 
with  the  help  of  large  business  interests,  the  cheap 
and  abundant  liquid  funds  poured  into  circulation 
touched  off  a  resumption  and  expansion  of  indus¬ 
trial  activity.  The  profits  of  many  manufacturing 
plants  were  far  higher  in  1940  than  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.^^  Something  of  an  investment  boom  has 
taken  place;  private  capital  issues  in  France,  on 
a  monthly  average,  amounted  to  380  million  francs 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1939;  164  million  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1940;  1,287  million  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1941;  and  6,400  million  in  the 
second  quarter  of  that  year.*®  One  of  the  country’s 
largest  banks,  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays-Bas, 
increased  its  capital  from  300  to  900  million  francs. 
Roth  in  Paris  and  in  Lyon  (chief  financial  center 

26.  Hcdiper,  “Nazi  Exploitation  of  Occupied  Eurone,”  cited, 
p.  76. 

27.  D.  H.  Popper  and  J.  C.  deWilde,  “Wartime  Economy  of 
Britain  and  France,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  July  15,  1940, 
p.  124;  Pour  la  Victoire,  June  27,  1942. 

28.  Bank  of  France  statement.  May  13,  1942.  Ihid. 

29.  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  August  16,  September  ii,  1941. 

30.  Bulletin  de  la  Statistique  Generale  de  la  France,  August 
1941;  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  August  16,  1941. 


of  the  free  zone)  the  stock  exchange  moved  sharp¬ 
ly  upward.  The  general  index  of  thirty-three 
French  securities,  which  stood  at  270  in  May  1940, 
rose  in  April  1941  to  628  and  in  May  to  640,  re¬ 
ceding  in  July  to  606.  Similarly,  bank  stocks  rose 
from  140  in  May  1940  to  276  in  April  1941,  while 
the  securities  of  chemical  industries  jumped  from 
375  to  815  in  the  same  period. 

Not  long  after  the  armistice  the  Germans  began 
a  campaign  backed  by  the  use  of  their  economic 
and  military  power  to  secure  not  only  the  collab¬ 
oration  but  the  control  of  strategic  sectors  of  French 
industry.  In  this  endeavor  the  German  command 
of  raw  material  supplies  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  weapon;  even  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  producers  could  be  used  only  with  the  assent 
of  the  economic  staff  of  the  German  Army.  Hence 
production  has  rapidly  been  adapted  to  German 
needs  and  to  the  use  of  available  materials,  such  as 
synthetic  textile  fibers.  In  the  occupied  area,  even 
more  stringent  control  was  assured  by  a  decree 
providing  that  all  decisions  of  the  annual  stock¬ 
holders’  meetings  of  all  incorporated  firms  must 
be  submitted  to  German  Army  authorities  for  ap¬ 
proval  within  three  weeks.**  German  commissars 
directed  the  resumption  of  operations  by  the  heavy 
and  machine  industries.*^  It  is  now  estimated  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  industry  in  the  occupied  zone  is 
working  exclusively  on  German  orders,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  seems  not  much  smaller  in  Vichy  France. 

Under  official  encouragement,  German  business 
interests  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  Private  industrial  agreements  with  the 
French,  on  terms  highly  favorable  to  the  Nazi 
participants,  were  concluded  in  large  numbers, 
particularly  after  January  1941.**  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  French  enterprises  were  induced  by  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  pressure  to  issue  additional  voting 
stock,  which  was  bought  up  by  the  Germans;  in 
others,  mergers  between  French  and  German  in¬ 
dustries  or  cartels  were  consummated  by  an  ex¬ 
change  of  securities  which  ordinarily  left  Reich 
interests  in  effective  control  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  either  case,  stockholders  suffered  no  im¬ 
mediate  or  apparent  loss.*^ 

While  the  Nazis,  in  their  own  interest,  have 
sought  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  French  indus- 
trv  and  to  maintain  its  output,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  impoverishment 
of  the  country  as  a  result  of  German  requisitions 

31.  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  October  17,  1941. 

32.  Kcrnan,  France  on  Berlin  Time,  cited,  pp.  85  ff. 

33.  Sec  Informations  Cenerales  (a  Vichy  government  publica¬ 
tion),  February  4,  1941. 

34.  For  details,  see  Foreign  Policy  Report  on  “Nazi  Economic 
Imperialism,”  by  Ernest  S.  Hediger,  to  be  published  August  15, 
1942. 
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and  the  disorganization  of  raw  materials  supply. 
The  outstanding  problem  has  been  the  shortage 
of  coal,  aggravated  by  a  reduction  of  hydroelectric 
power  resources  due  to  the  exceptionally  dry  win¬ 
ter  of  1941-42.  Before  the  war,  the  country  had 
consumed  70  to  75  million  tons  of  coal  annually, 
of  which  45  to  50  million  tons  were  produced  at 
home  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  rest  imported 
from  Britain.  Despite  strenuous  efforts  to  offset 
the  declining  number  of  miners  and  the  lack  of 
tools  and  equipment  through  lengthening  hours 
and  other  measures,  domestic  production  in  1941 
appears  to  have  amounted  to  not  over  40  million 
tons,  about  5  million  of  which  were  undoubtedly 
used  by  the  occupation  authorities  or  sent  to  North 
Africa.^'  In  February  1942  it  was  officially  stated 
that  French  coal  resources,  normally  4,500,000  tons 
monthly,  had  been  reduced  to  2,800,000  tons.^^ 
Since  German  transport  needs  received  absolute 
priority  and  it  was  difficult  to  make  drastic  cuts 
in  the  consumption  of  public  utilities,  industry  as 
a  whole  in  1941  was  rationed  at  two-thirds  of  its 
needs,  while  household  consumption  amounted  to 
only  43  per  cent  of  the  1938  figure.^^  In  1942  the 
downward  trend  seems  to  have  continued.  The 
Germans  have  agreed  to  supply  100,000  tons  of  coal 
a  month,  principally  from  Belgian  sources,  but 
previous  experience  has  proved  that  such  pledges 
are  not  reliable. 

The  supply  situation  as  regards  other  materials 
is  equally  poor.  Consumption  of  gasoline  has  been 
drastically  lowered  from  213,000  tons  a  month  in 
1938  to  8,000  at  the  beginning  of  1942,  and  the  use 
of  automotive  vehicles  is  almost  entirely  restricted 
to  those  burning  charcoal  gas  or  operated  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  Lack  of  coal  forced  a  reduction  in  quotas 
for  pig  iron  production  of  30  per  cent  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1941,  while  the  output  of  the  cement 
industry  was  cut  for  the  same  reason.  Nonferrous 
metals,  all  of  which  were  imported  except  alumi¬ 
num,  are  extremely  scarce;  and  although  production 
of  aluminum  is  believed  to  be  higher  than  the  pre¬ 
war  output,  only  a  small  proportion  is  allocated  for 
French  civil  use.  Rubber  stocks  are  extremely  low; 
the  supply  of  leather  scarcely  reaches  one-third  of  the 
1938  consumption,  with  the  bulk  of  what  is  avail¬ 
able  going  into  articles  for  German  military  use; 
natural  textile  fibers  have  virtually  disappeared; 
and  the  quantity  of  fats  on  hand  in  1941  was  only 

35.  The  Economist,  February  21,  1942,  p.  256. 

36.  International  Labour  Review  (Montreal),  June  1942,  p. 
667. 

37.  The  Economist,  February  21,  1942,  p.  256;  May  30,  1942, 
pp.  747-48- 

38.  Above  data  from  International  Labour  Review,  June  1942, 
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20  per  cent  of  the  1938  consumption  level.^®  It  is 
reported  that  some  1,300  factories  have  recently  been 
shut  down  because  of  shortages  of  materials,  and 
their  personnel  in  many  cases  urged  to  find  new 
employment  in  Germany.  The  situation  has  been 
made  even  more  acute  by  lack  of  fuel  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  transportation  purposes.  It  is  estimated 
that  French  production  as  a  whole  hardly  reaches 
60  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level.^^ 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  position  of  the 
French  worker  has  rapidly  deteriorated.  It  is  true 
that  the  supply  of  labor  is  smaller  than  before 
the  war,  because  of  the  retention  of  war  prisoners 
in  Germany,  the  detention  or  deportation  of  many 
of  the  foreign  workers  who  had  found  employ¬ 
ment  in  France  up  to  1939,  and  for  other  reasons. 
Some  of  the  Popular  Front  social  reforms,  more¬ 
over,  continue  to  exist  without  drastic  modifica¬ 
tion,  although,  of  course,  they  no  longer  have 
the  same  significance  or  importance.  In  some 
respects,  the  social  insurance  system  has  even 
been  slightly  strengthened;  the  40-hour  week  re¬ 
mains  theoretically  in  force,  although  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Labor  may,  when  necessary,  extend  the 
hours  of  work  to  54,  with  no  higher  rates  for  over¬ 
time  until  after  48  hours;  and  the  collective  labor 
agreements  remain  valid.  Some  small  wage  in¬ 
creases  have  been  allowed  in  the  lower  wage 
brackets.  These,  however,  have  been  far  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  sharp,  inflationary  rise  in  prices 
which,  together  with  the  part-time  work  necessi¬ 
tated  in  many  instances  by  lack  of  materials  and 
the  scarcity  of  even  rationed  foods,  has  led  to  con¬ 
siderable  malnutrition  and  distress.  It  is,  therefore, 
surprising  that  no  more  than  the  announced  total 
of  170,800  workers  have  left  for  the  Reich — par¬ 
ticularly  since  every  sort  of  pressure  is  applied  to 
force  .skilled  men  to  go.'^®  Moreover,  despite  the 
strict  injunction  of  both  Vichy  and  the  German 
authorities  against  strikes,  political  and  economic 
factors  have  combined  to  produce  a  number  of 
stoppages  (partly  due  to  physical  weakness,  illness 
and  fatigue),  some  slowing  down  at  work,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  sabotage.  It  is  impossible  to  se- 

39.  Herve  Alphand,  quoted  in  Pour  la  Victoire,  June  27,  1942. 

40.  This  includes  not  only  threats  of  the  consequences  of  dis¬ 
regarding  hints  to  leave,  but  the  relatively  glittering  induce¬ 
ment  of  a  salary  of  200  marks,  or  4,000  francs,  a  month  and 
upwards  for  a  working  week  of  55  hours  under  German  labor 
standards.  According  to  German  propaganda  broadcasts  designed 
for  French  workers,  monthly  living  costs  amount  to  about  1,600 
francs,  so  that  2,000  francs  or  more  may  be  sent  to  families  at 
home  each  month.  In  addition,  pledges  of  semi-annual  leaves 
to  return  home  arc  given  to  married  men.  Data  recorded  from 
broadcasts  of  Radio  Paris,  November  4,  1941.  It  is  impossible 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  but  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  Frenchmen  accept  it  only  with  the  greatest  suspi¬ 
cion.  By  using  the  currency  and  credit  devices  at  their  disposal, 
moreover,  the  Germans  can  make  the  French  nation  itself  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  families  at  home. 
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cure  reliable  data  on  the  extent  of  such  develop¬ 
ments,  but  it  is  known  that  there  were  severe 
strikes  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  Nord  and  the  Pas 
de  Calais  in  the  autumn  of  1941,  and  that  damage 
to  railway  lines  used  by  the  Germans  is  recurrent. 

Given  an  expanding  volume  of  liquid  funds  and 
a  contracting  supply  of  commodities,  it  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  Vichy  regime,  like  the  rest  of 
Europe,  should  adopt  stringent  rationing  measures 
to  assure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  supplies.^' 
Despite  official  controls,  however,  the  prices  of  ne¬ 
cessities  have  tended  to  rise  to  from  30  to  more  than 
100  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  levels.'*^  In  addition, 
a  large  volume  of  business  is  done  on  the  black 
market  at  fabulously  high  prices,  often  with  the 
connivance  of  German  officials. 

This  situation  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
under  normal  circumstances  France  could  be  fed 
from  domestic  products  without  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  But,  when  the  war  removed  the  mass  of 
able-bodied  peasants  to  the  armed  services  and 
subsequently  to  German  prison  camps,  the  lack  of 
labor,  fertilizer,  fuel,  horses  and  means  of  trac¬ 
tion  greatly  reduced  farm  yields.  Last  winter. 
Marshal  Petain  ordered  that  all  surplus  grain  be 
handed  over  to  the  authorities  by  the  peasants, 
under  heavy  penalties  for  evasion,  but  even  his 
personal  appeals  for  help  in  feeding  all  Frenchmen 
have  met  with  only  indifferent  success.  Previously, 
in  the  spring  of  1941,  Vichy  France  had  passed 
through  a  critical  period  between  harvests,  while 
the  occupied  zone  enjoyed  a  surplus — a  crisis  sur¬ 
mounted  only  by  a  severe  reduction  in  the  bread 
ration  and  some  deliveries  from  German-held  ter¬ 
ritory.  At  the  end  of  1941  the  food  situation  again 
deteriorated,  even  though  wheat  production  in  that 
year  stood  at  64  million  quintals  as  against  only 
51  million  in  1940,“*^  and  other  crop  yields  also 
improved. 

One  explanation  may  be  discovered  in  the 
farmers’  increasing  tendency  to  hoard  foodstuffs. 

41.  For  details,  sec  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  August  15,  October 
9,  1941;  Bulletin  de  la  Statistique  Generale  de  la  France,  August 
1941,  p.  138. 

42.  The  official  index  of  retail  prices  on  34  articles  rose  116 
per  cent  between  February  1939  and  February  1941.  The  in¬ 
crease  for  Paris  alone  was  143  per  cent.  I hid. 

43.  In  1940  there  were  also  13  billion  quintals  in  storage 
before  the  harvest,  so  that  supplies  in  the  two  years  were  about 
equal.  Control  measures  were  more  efficient,  however,  in  1941. 
See  “Germany  and  French  Agriculture,"  The  Economist,  May 
9,  1942. 


Still  more  important,  the  evidence  indicates  that 
the  Germans  have  requisitioned  large  stocks  of 
food  from  both  occupied  and  unoccupied  zones. 
The  average  annual  yield  of  the  1923-36  wheat  har¬ 
vests  was  67  million  quintals  in  the  occupied  zone, 
and  only  16.5  million  quintals  in  Vichy  territory.  It 
seems  obvious  that  the  new  food  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  1941  must  have 
been  preceded  by  large  shipments  from  occupied 
areas — which  would  explain  the  aggravated  situa¬ 
tion  in  France  itself  at  the  same  time.  Similarly, 
Vichy’s  official  admission  that  meat  consumption 
had  fallen  by  over  50  per  cent  in  the  face  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  only  5  to  10  per  cent  in  livestock  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  lack  of  concentrated  fodders  alone, 
but  must  be  laid  to  large-scale  German  requisition¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  the  Axis  share 
of  the  300,000  tons  of  fruits  and  vegetables  shipped 
to  Marseilles  from  North  Africa  may  have  been  as 
much  as  60  per  cent.  The  policy  of  seizure  of 
stocks  and  refusal  to  ship  food  into  the  free  zone 
may  also  have  served  political  ends,  possibly  forc¬ 
ing  Petain  to  restore  Pierre  Laval  to  office.^^ 

All  eyewitness  accounts  agree  that  malnutrition 
is  slowly  sapping  the  physical  health  and  vitality 
of  the  French  nation,  especially  those  elements 
without  the  funds  needed  for  recourse  to  the  black 
market.  As  might  be  expected,  the  effects  are  most 
noticeable  among  the  very  young  and  the  very  old. 
The  long  absence  of  war  prisoners,  moreover,  is 
placing  a  heavy  strain  on  many  families,  and  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  birth 
rate  of  a  country  whose  population  in  recent  years 
has  barely  maintained  itself.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1941,  marriages  de¬ 
creased  in  number  by  40  per  cent  and  live  births 
by  33  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  same  months 
of  1939.^'  In  the  first  five  months  of  1941,  relative 
to  the  corresponding  period  of  1939,  the  mortality 
among  children  up  to  14  years  of  age  increased 
by  10  per  cent;  of  adults  15  to  60,  by  22  per  cent; 
and  of  older  persons,  by  43  per  cent.‘‘^  Such  con¬ 
ditions,  if  long  maintained,  would  destroy  all  pos¬ 
sibility  of  restoring  the  greatness  of  France  in  the 
visible  future. 

44.  Ihid.,  also  May  23,  1942.  PP-  707-08. 

45.  Bulletin  de  la  Statistique  Generale  de  la  France,  August 
1941. 

46.  Hervc  Alphancl,  “Situ.ition  financierc  tt  economique  de  la 
France,”  quoted  in  Pour  la  Victoire,  June  27,  1942. 
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